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XXI 


'HE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
NATURE-STUDY* 


yERS of the natural sciences, in the 
jary schools, are much concerned at 
: of knowledge displayed by the ma- 

y of their students regarding many of 
uplest phenomena of nature. Because 
his ignorance, much valuable time is 


nsumed in preliminary work, before any 


is study of the natural sciences can be 
ken. This paucity of information 
ining to the common facts of nature, 
bined with false ideas concerning the 
ral processes in the immediate environ- 
t, is a most serious impediment to real 
ntifie study and to actual seientifie prog- 
Comparatively few students, enter- 
ese schools, have learned to form 


either inductions or deductions from ob- 
served natural phenomena; and the inter- 
those have 


method of induction or of deduction are 


pretations of who learned a 


frequently erroneous. Teachers and stu- 
lents alike should realize that it is just as 
possible to make false interpretations of ob- 
served natural processes as it is to interpret 
wrongly passages in elementary English 

erature or principles in introductory 
mathematies. 

There is probably no branch of educa- 
tion, in the graded and other elementary 
schools, that has been so much slighted and 
carried on with so little intelligence or mo- 
tive as that of nature-study. Such a con- 
dition is a very unfortunate one, because, 


of all the things that young people learn, 


*The writer was formerly the head of a large 
department of biology and nature-study in a state 
teachers’ college. Therefore, he was in a position 

nderstand the various problems involved in the 
ching of nature-study, in its development and 
e preparation of teachers of this subject. 
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or should learn in the schools, there is none 
that will give them greater satisfaction or 
that will be of more outstanding value to 
them throughout life than the ability to 
interpret properly the common physical 
and biological processes of their own en- 
vironment. In this connection, a statement 
by Trafton,? quoted by him from the Na- 
ture-Study Review, is of interest: 


The love of nature aroused in that schoolroom 
under the guidance of a teacher who was herself 
a lover of the fields and woods has given more 
pleasure than all else in life combined. 


It is a matter to be regretted that this 
neglect of nature-study is so prevalent in 
large sections of North America, both in 
Canada and in the United States. This 
statement is made with knowledge of the 
improvement and progress that have been 
made in behalf of nature-study during re- 
cent years. There is still a dearth of well- 
trained teachers of this subject, and it is 
frequently taught in a most perfunctory 
In many of the elementary and 
graded schools the curriculum makes little 


manner. 


or no provision for the presentation of this 
In other schools, a meager 
amount of so-called nature-study is taught 
in connection with reading, geography or 
some other part of the required work of the 
curriculum. 


essential topie. 


But nature-study, as such, 
does not receive much serious attention, 
certainly not as a laboratory or outdoor 
subject. 

It is fully realized that there must be pre- 
liminary training in mathematics, English 
and history prior to the more advanced 


work of the high schools, other secondary 


1 Trafton, G. 
the Elementary 


H., ‘‘The Teaching of Science in 
School,’’ Boston, Houghton Miffli: 


p- vu. 


Company, 1918, 
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schools and the ) i Is; but this vears that nature study. as a re 


does not appear t regarding the ject, has received serious conside) 
natural sciences wever, this fact, ap- those who have in charge the 
parently, has been recognized, me ex- and placing in operation of the 
tent, in a number of high schools; for in the elementary and other grad 
has been introduced a hodge ge kn A decade and a half or so 

as elementary general science, which ap-_ but a little work in nature-stud 
pears to be a partial substitute for work satisfactory character being 
that should have been done in the graded in these schools In fact, in 
schools, and a partial preparation for the such schools, this work was 
more serious study of the high school ocre quality that the time de 
sciences. Many young people enter the might much more profitably hay 
higher schools possessing few ideas which stowed on some other subject. 
either properly coordinate or properly cor- present time, it is only in com; 
relate with the natural sciences. These are few schools that nature-study r 
new subjects to them, for the study of portance with geography, histor 
which the minds of the young students have lish. Young students still enter 
not been properly prepared. Not having schools and many of the norma 
been grounded in the elementary facts of knowing little or nothing 


the natural sciences—which should have elements of botany, zoology, phy 


been incorporated in a correctly balanced chemistry, and very little of phys 


course of nature-study throughout all the of any other of the sciences. Su 
publie schools, from the kindergarten, tion does not provide a satisfactor 
through the various grades, to the econelu- ration for an introduction to the hig 
sion of the eighth grade—the result is that sciences. In fact, it is entirely at 
the young students are unable to attack with a condition that should 
these subjects either with proper apprecia- scientific training, and assist in di 
tion or with proper efficiency, on account scientific advancement. Further 
of not having been trained in the necessary omits from consideration a subj 
sort of thinking. While it is true that cer- fundamentally important in the 
tain of the various attributes of the child’s child and of that of the adult. It 
mind have received some training, never- agingly true that some improve 
theless, in many schools, word and book been made, and yet nature-stud) 
memory have occupied too great a share in from being accorded the promine: 
the regular work of the grades. There has serves, and will eventually 
been too little training in observation and achieve. More and better work in t! 
interpretation, which is decidedly evident ject is needed in the graded sch 
when the young people first enter the high better presentation and more ¢ 
schools and are introduced to the labora- trained nature-study teachers, and 
tory phases of the natural sciences. The the subject should be accorded a dig: 
laboratory method of approach to the study place and suitable prominence it 
of these subjects—that invaluable pedagogi- riculum of the schools. 
eal and scientific procedure, even for the It is, of course, possible to enumer 
immature—demands observation, interpre- number of city school systems 
tation, induction, comparison and accuracy Canada and in the United States, 1 
if it is to be effectively pursued. good work in nature-study is being 
It is only within comparatively recent plished in the graded schools. I 
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rger cities there is a director of 


tudy, with the necessary special- 


ning, who supervises this subject 
re nerally responsible for its suecess 
hools. In the graded schools of 
s, there are often found teachers 
been reasonably well trained in 
tudy at the municipal and state 
wls. It is encouraging to know 


f the state normal schools and 


teachers’ colleges are now offering 


rses that present satisfactory training 


‘thers of nature-study. In several 
es, the natural sciences in the secondary 
particularly in the high schools, 
‘hed a far higher standard of effi- 

ind development than is the case in 
tates. There are a number of factors 
seem to offer explanations for this 
r standard of the natural sciences in 
A few 
ippear to be the most pertinent will 
Careful and efficient high 
inspection by qualified and compe- 
edueational officials has undoubtedly 
n one factor; well-organized state nor- 


ch schools of certain states. 


entioned : 


| schools and state teachers’ colleges that 
fer suitable courses for graded school 
and for high 
| teachers of the natural sciences has 

en another factor; the influence of in- 
ng and efficient teachers and organiz- 

rs of the natural sciences in some of the 
and educa- 

nal and scientific institutions has been 
another powerful factor; although 

se factors have been very influential in 


nature-study 


s 
| 
uchers of 


universities other state 


Tearing 


the progress of the natural sci- 


es in the high schools, it is doubtful 


whether there has been any factor more 


S 


lating to these sciences than that of 
fully organized of 

efficiently presented by thoroughly 
the graded 
should be 


courses nature- 


ned 


in schools. 
attention 
to nature-study, and more compre- 


ve instruction should be provided in 


teachers 
de- 


{ re, 


more 
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this subject throughout these schools. 
When such a condition prevails, it is ob- 
vious that the natural sciences of the high 
be on a founda- 
that the 


achieved in these schools will be of a better 


schools will more secure 


tion, and educational results 


quality and of a more permanent character. 


Many reasons might be enumerated in 
order to explain the present unsatisfactory 
Probably the most 


that the full con- 


status of nature-study 
significant one is the fact 
sequence of this subject in its bearing upon 
the life of the child has not been fully ree- 
ognized. The study of nature is of greater 
importance than simply as a means by 
which the child can obtain direct and defi- 
nite information about the physical and 
biological factors of his environment, valu- 
able as these are. It will aid him in devel- 
oping a skill, or an ability, that should as- 
sist him in controlling, in a measure, his 
own environment, and also, to some extent, 
in compelling it to subserve his own neces- 
sities. When nature-study is regarded from 
this aspect, the fact is evident that it be- 
comes something far more than a mere ad- 
junct, or aid, to other school work, as many 
teachers seem to consider it, for the study 
of this subject then presents itself as a real 
preparation for life, and hence is definitely 
practical, for life is indeed practical. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the status 
of nature-study in the graded schools is 
not, at the present time, equal to that of 
many of the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum, it is gradually receiving more favor 
able 
be accorded a place corresponding in dig- 


consideration. It will, eventually, 
nity to its value as a factor in the general 
scheme of elementary and graded school 
of 


particularly instructors in 


education. Some our educators, more 


state teachers’ 
colleges and in university schools of educa- 
tion, are beginning to appreciate its impor- 
tance, and also to emphasize its significance 
There 
of 


as a factor in the school curriculum 


is at least one tangible manifestation 
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this, whieh is indi d in the character of 


a number of the nature-study text-books, 


and text-books of a closely related descrip- 
tion, published for the use of teachers and 


prospective teachers of this subject, and 


that are being used in some of the state and 


provincial normal schools and state teach- 
This is 
viewpoint of such text- 


Hodge’, 


l'rafton,’, 


colleges evinced in the general 


ers’ 
content and special 
books as those written by Seott?, 


MeMurry‘*, Holtz’, 


Downing’, Bailey 


Comstock”, 
and others, for there is 
recognition of the role played by certain 
principles of educational psychology as ap- 
plied to the child and adolescent youth. 
The responses and mental processes of the 
child are considered, such consideration 
being demonstrated not only in the choice 
of subject-matter and method of presenta- 
but the 


proper aim, correlation and motivation of 


tion, also in introduction of the 
nature-study. 

At the present time, this subject appears 
to be limited to the study of the elements of 
botany and zoology in many of the graded 
the 
normal schools and state teachers’ colleges 


schools. Even in a number of state 


the content of courses for prospective teach- 
2Scott, C. B., ‘‘Nature-Study 
Heath and 


and the Child,’’ 
Boston, D. C. Company, 1900, pp. 
XXV 
3 Hodge, C. F., ‘‘ Nature-Study and Life,’’ Bos- 
ton, Ginn and Company, 1902, pp. XVI +- 514. 
¢MeMurry, C. A., ‘‘Special Method in Elemen- 
New York, The 
VII + 275. 
‘*Nature-Study,’’ 


618. 


Science,’’ Maemillan Com- 


tary 
pany, 1904, pp. 

§ Holtz, F. L. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 

6 Comstock, A. B., ‘‘Handbook of 
Study,’’ Ithaca, Comstock 
1912, pp. XVII + 938. 

7 Trafton, G. H., ‘‘The Teaching of Science in 
the Elementary School,’’ Boston, Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1918, pp. X + 293. 

8 Downing, E. R., ‘‘A Source Book of Biologi- 
eal Nature-Study,’’ Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1919, pp. XXI-+- 503. 

® Bailey, L. H., ‘‘The Nature-Study Idea,’’ 4th 
ed. rev., New York, The Macmillan 
1920, pp. IX -+- 246. 


New York, 
1908, pp. XIV + 546. 
Nature- 


Publishing Company, 


Company, 


ers of nature-study is mainly 


This may seem to be a consi lerat 
subject from a rather restricted 
consideration of but or 


For the 
perhaps, this condition is pert 


rather, a 


+ 


Imimediate 


many phases. 
as soon as the facilities of any 
mit, other phases of nature-stud 
be introduced, such, for examplk 


observations of and dem 


and physiolog 
the ele: 


chemistry, physics 
also the consideration of 
physical geography, astronomy and 
ology, because children are inter: 
all the phenomena of nature that 

servation dwells upon in daily ex; 
They ask questions concerning many 
processes in their immediate en 

How 


is indieated by the following range 


varied these interrogatories 
ics: These inelude inquiries 

als, rocks and the different varieties 
water in its different forms; fire, gas 
and by-pr 
both 
general, and the various manifest 

An extended list of qu 


smoke, also their end 


combustible substances, specifi 
electricity. 
asked by children relating to natur 
nomena, was given to the writer by 1 


rector of the training school in one of t 


Minnesota state teachers’ colleges 
following have been selected in order t 
close their diversity and distinct 
‘Why is the grass greener 


the snow melts, and pale in color 


type: 


plank has been on it for some 
**What makes the of a n 
round?’’ ‘‘Why do not the andiro1 
as well as the wood in a fireplace?’’ 
fall to the bef 
Such questions 


wheels 


does smoke ground 


rain?’’ as the for 
give us an insight into the operat 
the child’s mind. They aid us, in s 
gree, in comprehending the really ¢ 
activity of his consciousness. Thi 
about him is teeming with innumerab! 
complex stimuli; and his rapidly de 
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tality is a fertile field for reaction 
es. Therefore, it is imperative that 
her of nature-study should adapt 
tent and motivation of this subject 
mental deviations of the child. 
social instinct is prominent in the 
nd adolescent youth. This instinet 
be employed as a guide in nature- 
work. By such means he may be 
adapting himself to his own envi 
Assisted by this instinct, the child 
to interpret and understand many 
phenomena of nature in their appli- 
n to the social and industrial life about 
[Through his understanding of the 
il application of some of the elemen- 
ets of the natural sciences, interest 
ined and developed, and the result 
the child desires to impart his in- 
on to others. This tends to make 
iseful to his associates and eventually 
his proper place as a helpful mem- 
society in his own community. 
indicates in the following quota- 
that the child’s daily experiences are 
interwoven with his social life and 


ren’s experiences abound in social life and 
esponding duties. The child’s play life 
a social life. To even a larger extent 


he adult, children are together in their 


activities. And in these gatherings there 
same problems that arise in adult gath- 
eadership, duties to each other, the estab- 
of a basis on which intercourse is pos- 
he punishment of those who offend these 
ents, and so on through a long list of 
tivities. 
i so from morning till night the child’s day 
of its activities and needs, quite as varied 
se of the adult, and offering equal oppor- 
ties for the application of useful knowledge. 
school should seek to give the child the 


ngs that these present activities demand. 


If 


children are properly taught how to 


terpret the common phenomena of na- 


the 


4 { ; 


Trafton, G. H., ‘‘The Teaching of Science in 
Elementary School,’’ Boston, Houghton Miff- 
mpany, 1918, p. 28. 


ture, and to understand the strue 


various plants and animals, and the rela- 
tions of these to the environment, their 
daily activities will be enriched and better 
adapted to social life. Such teaching and 
study tend to aflirm, in a large measure, 
our dependence upon 

our important necessities. Children who 
obtain a true appreciation of their natural 
environment, through the fluence of 
nature-study, will neither : ‘nature nor 
waste its resources. As they reach adult 
life, they will have a strong influence on 
community thought and conduct with re- 
spect to such matters as have a bearing 
upon the varied resources of nature in 
their own state or province 

In addition to the social instinct, there 
is another instinct strongly developed in 
the child, and that is the powerful instinct 
of curiosity. Attention has been directed 
to the fact that the social instinct may be 
utilized in directing the child in his study 
of nature. In a somewhat similar manner, 
the instinct of curiosity may also be so 
guided that it can be made to serve a useful 
purpose in nature-study. In the ease of 
many children, this instinct brings them 
in direct contact with nature, and it is, 
very frequently, the principal impulse for 
the development of their interest in the 
natural objects and processes of the im- 
mediate environment. Holtz’, a leading 
writer and teacher in the interest of nature- 
study, directs attention to the child’s in- 
stinct of curiosity, and to its importance in 
connection with the teaching and study of 
this subject. He states that: 

The child wonders about the objects and phe 
nomena of nature; he is curious about them, per 
haps for no reason except that they attract his 
attention. He feels that he must know what and 
why these things are, and this irrespective of any 
consideration of the usefulness or applicability of 
the knowledge to himself or to society. In much 
the same way the adult scientist craves a satisfy 

11 Holtz, F. L., ‘‘Nature-Study,’’ New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908, pp. 6, 7. 
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many fac The power or the process of repe: 
ducing the images of what has been | 
apperceived is memory. The power 
relating and combining these 
parts of some, adding to others, 
of several to form a mind picture 
been perceived, we call imaginat 
tion between memory and imagina 
fined is 
is considered as 
ealled reprod 


er, distin 


} 
Both have a most important 


method in nature-study or in a 


Nature-study devel 


Ops 
children, for, as they learn to 
interpret natural phenomena, they 
the wonders and truthfulness 
and this stimulates the 

— te degree equal to that of any s 

s have been dis 

i iia logical story or fanciful tale of 

these natural inter. Therefore, this faculty must not be 
the child, we have by the teacher of nature-study 
to vitalize nature- should it be encouraged when 

study. controlled. As MeMurry*™ has w 

This craving for information, on the part To shut out the use of imaginatior 

of the child, must be satisfied, but it needs study is doing violence to a child’s nat 

to be properly directed. in order to be bene- his thoughts naturally assume imaginative 
ficial to him. He should be permitted full 


freedom to investigate nature in his own 


in early years. How flat and insipid w 
nature-study be which tries to bind down a « 
thought to what is manifest to the se 
environment, in any direction that his in- can’t see the plant grow. He onl} 
terests suggest, just so long as these inter changes have taken place, and reaso 

ests are correctly utilized. tion must help him to the rest... . 
Imagination plays a large and important It is certainly the business of nature 
, : : r teach children to observe accurately a! 
role in the lives of children. Beeause of om hank cent Gor Gs Ohttas but 
this fact, it should receive careful consid- ¢orward to the laws and unities. 
eration by teachers, when planning and the phenomena of organic and of 
presenting the subject-matter of courses in ter, the imagination is indispensable. 
nature-study It should be one of the Nevertheless, it is necessary to impr 
major facts in deeiding upon the method, this facet on the young students of 1 
aim and point of view of this subject. At that they must learn to govern the in 
this point, it may, perhaps, be useful to tion by checking it with the definite « 
state just what is meant by the term imagi- and processes of nature in their own 
nation. A quotation from Scott'*, an active onment. Attention has been 

and authoritative exponent of the nature- the fact that the instinet of eur 
study idea, defines this term in a satisfac- very strong in children, and may be 


tory manner: ; ; 
13 McMurry, C. A., ‘‘Special Method in ! 


B., ‘‘Nature-Study and the Child,’’ tary Science,’’ New York, The Macm 
Heath and Company, 1900, p. 159. pany, 1904, p. 115. 
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ture-study, but that it must be guided 
¢ the proper channels. Imagination is 
powerful mental faculty in the life 
child, and there is opportunity for 

‘s generous exercise in the study of nature. 
wever, as With the instinct of curiosity, 
requires to be intelligently directed. If 
instinct of curiosity should not be 

1 by correct training, there is danger 
imagination will lead the child astray, 


give rise to erroneous mental econeclu- 
This is unfortunate not only from 


standpoint of science, but also from that 
hild psychology. The result may prove 
\strous in its consequences, and in some 
nstances may have a modifying influence 
the whole after life of the individual. 
s is especially true when fear or some 
er unpleasant fundamental instinct acts 
stimulus upon the imagination. Cer- 


tain forms of stimuli react so strongly 
n children, and the 


frequently so vital and so far-reaching 


resulting effects 


that even the most simple and harmless 
natural phenomena require to be carefully 
explained at this period of mental develop- 

ent. Should these phenomena prove to 
be more or less enigmatical and displeas- 
ing, there is the greater necessity for their 
elucidation. The instinct of fear, especially 
as modified by the apparently mysterious 
processes of nature, is without doubt one 
of the most fundamental factors in influenc- 
ing the young and immature mind. Ob- 
jects, processes and products of nature, if 


fully understood, are usually deprived of 


their most harmful mental stimuli. The 
unknown, the strange, having been made 
plain, fear is subordinated, and the result 
is that the opportunity arises for instincts 
of a more ameliorating character to become 
dominant. 

Attention has previously been directed 
to the fact that certain educators, especially 
instructors in state teachers’ colleges and 
in university schools of education, are cog- 
nizant of the importance of nature-study as 
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. vile 
icuium. 


a factor in the 


However, there iil 1e ; a fuller 


realization of - of nature-study 


upon the life of the child in eonnection 


with his every-day experience and observa 
tion. Therefore, because of the important 
bearing of nature-stud 
child, it is e 

this subject be carefully trained, in ord 
that they may be not oniy sympathetic in 
their attitude toward nature-study, but also 


the 


accurate in their presentation of sul 


ject. Bailey’* presents a similar idea in 
the following words: 

We need the very best of tea 
who have the greatest pers 
and who are least bound by 
The teacher, to 


study those 
thusiasm, 
tions of the classroom 


must have more time, more feeling 


knowledge. 


The importance of thorough preparation 
on the part of the teacher can scarcely be 
overemphasized, for there are few tasks 
quite so difficult as the explanation of scien- 
tifie principles to children. Within certain 
limits, it may be considered axiomatic that 
the younger are the children, the greater is 
the necessity for thorough training on the 
part of the teacher of nature-study. A 
proper mastery of the subject is essential, 
if natural processes are to be clearly pre- 
sented by the teacher and explicitly under- 
stood by the child. 

It is necessary for the teacher of nature- 
study to guide the child in his observations 
and interpretations of natural processes in 
order that the young student will assume 
the proper attitude toward his own environ- 
ment and toward the whole of nature. The 
child, if correctly taught, should find noth- 
ing revolting to his senses in such animals 
as the spider or the toad. The former 
should be admired for its agility and won- 


14 Bailey, L. H., ‘‘ The Nature Study Idea,’’ 4th 
ed. rev., New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920, 


p. 39. 
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derful silk-spinning instinct, and the latter 
for its services to man and the beauty of 
its eye. In this connection a statement by 


Hodge’ is of interest: 


I pick up a toad a hundred times a season just 
to enjoy looking at its eye—a living, sparkling, 
ever-changing jewel—and his music in the spring- 


time brings a pleasure that nothing else affords. 


Therefore, the child can be shown that 
there-is both beauty and utility in the toad 
—an animal which to many people is both 
ugly and repugnant, and against which 
they are strongly prejudiced. Regarding 
the utility of the toad, there are few ani- 
mals that are of greater use to man. An- 
other quotation from Hodge'® indicates the 


great economie value of this animal: 


Further than this, the school children mig] ave 
in the course of their outdoor laboratory work and 
play from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000—nearly 
half the expense of their entire public school edu- 
cation—by learning and utilizing this one species 
as a beneficent force in nature; and the effect will 


first be felt in their own gardens. 


Hence, it is extremely important that 
children acquire the proper point of view 
toward nature. Thousands of toads and 
other useful animals are slaughtered an- 
nually by boys. Extensive and indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of small animals by young 
men and boys has frequently been observed 
by the writer. Such wanton abuse of ani- 
mal life requires an explanation and if pos- 
sible a remedy. Other observers have no- 
ticed similar facts and Hodge’’ again may 
be quoted in this connection: 


My attention to this subject, and in fact, to 
nature-study in general, was aroused by the whole- 
sale killing of toads when they came to the ponds 
to lay their eggs. While walking once around a 


15 Hodge, C. F., ‘‘Nature-Study and Life,’’ 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1902, p. 290. 

16 Hodge, C. F., ‘‘ Nature-Study and Life,’’ Bos- 
ton, Ginn and Company, 1902, p. 291. 

17 Hodge, C. F., ‘‘Nature-Study and Life,’’ Bos- 


ton, Ginn and Company, 1902, p. 292. 


small pond, I counted two hundred 
mangled and struggling in the water, and | 
next day that two boys had killed thre: 
more, carrying them off in an old milk 
empty on a man’s doorstep. This five h 


does not represent probably one t 


number killed by the children that spring 


around this one pond. A ‘‘civilization’’ in ¥ 
such abuses of nature are possible ought t 
eaten alive by insects, and something must 
fundamentally wrong with a system | 
education that does not render such a thing 


possible. 


An explanation for such apparent rut] 
lessness will be offered later. A re 
was employed by Hodge which prov 
be efficacious. His first impulse was 
direct his energy toward the passing of 
prohibitory law, and to appeal to the p 
Ilowever, with fine discrimination, he fol 
lowed another plan, and that was t 
struct children and to guide them t 
proper appreciation of nature. A pr 
was offered in the city of Worcester, Mas 
sachusetts, where the slaughter oceurr 
to the school child who made the best pra 
tical study of the ‘‘ Value of the com: 
toad.’’ Excellent results followed, for t 
prize was offered on March 31, 1898, ar 


during the following April and May, ther 


was no evidence that a single toad wa 
killed at the pond. Hodge states that 
would have been well satisfied had thi 
sult been accomplished in five years, 
the fact that such satisfactory results 
within thirty days discloses the influ 
of nature-study when it is correlated 
human interests. 

The destruction of animal life that 
been recorded above may be the result 
ignorance, of fear or of the instine 
savagery or possibly a combination of 
three of these. An explanation of 
harmful responses of children and part 
larly of boys that has often been proffer 
is that they are the inheritance from a s 
age ancestry. Much has been written al 
the boy as a young savage by the ed 


tional psychologists, and this is exp! 
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race has 


through 


tage through which the 
in its development and 
, the boy is now passing. Regarding 
nt of view, Holtz’* makes the fol- 

r statement: 
ome an educational maxim that the 

ution of the child corresponds in a 
the mental evolution of the race to 
belongs. That is, the child exhibits 
raits that were once characteristic of his 
in the primitive stage. In pedagogy 

s spoken of as the Culture Epoch 

nd though it fully worked out 
ications, this theory is already useful 
n. We change the 
nature in the development of mind and 
is better to take a suggestion from 
to work with, rather than against 


is not 


can not safely 


instinct of savagery can be guided 
be modified in such a manner 

will not express itself in cruelty. 
teacher should take advantage of the 
s instinct of inquisitiveness—that has 
regarding nat- 
objects and processes, and by means 
s instinet to develop in him a proper 
t in nature-study, which should lead, 


isly been discussed 


tually, to a true value and appreciation 
He likes to play 
to play Indian; he is devoted to 

ing and hunting. All these 
| be utilized in directing him to view 
and animal life as parts of his envi- 


whole of nature. 


interests 


ent that are to be protected and not to 
lestroyed. He can be interested in car- 
r animal pets, birds and plants, and 
thus his inheritance from a savage ancestry 
be modified and guided along paths 
{ kindness and usefulness until at length 
develops a genuine love for the many 
ng and non-living elements of his nat- 
ural environment. 
the above suggestions are put into 
e, children will view nature from a 
sympathetic and appreciative aspect. 
tz, F. L., ‘*Nature-Study,’’ New York, 
s Scribner’s Sons, 1908, p. 10. 


There will be a greater desire to protect 
animal and plant life and a smaller desire 
to destroy it. Many persons never acquire 
the proper point of view toward nature, 
the fact that they 
taught correctly as children. Some people 
still kill snakes at all 
other than that of an un- 


beeause of were not 


times and without 
any provocation 
reasoning fear, neither realizing their in- 
offensiveness nor their enormous economic 
Further, 


stand that this wanton destruction of one 


value to man they do not under- 
form of life affects materially other organic 
forms so vitally that parts of the machinery 
of nature may be thrown out of gear and 
Such 


destruction of animal or plant life at one 


their relative equilibrium disturbed 


point in the environment results in disturb- 
ances or conditions of stress at other points. 
nature 


Fortunately, however, 


remarkable 


pt ssesses 


such powers of recuperation, 
through her varied processes, that these 
conditions of stress tend to change, in con- 
sequence of their response to pressure in 
the environment. Then follows a readjust- 
ment or process of adjustment to strain, 
this in turn being followed by a condition 
of relative equilibrium. Adams’ has de- 
veloped this idea in a suggestive paper. 
The fact has previously been mentioned 
that children destroy animal and plant life, 
either through ignorance or fear, or through 
a combination of both of these factors. In 
order to offset this, the mind of the child 
should be so directed that he responds to 
nature as he would to a pleasant stimulus. 
He should be taught to recognize 
beauty in the environment about him, where 


use and 


before he may have seen but the useless and 


the grotesque. If children were trained to 


respond rightly to nature, they would deery 


the wholesale slaughter of game, both birds 
and mammals, which is so common at the 


The that, 


‘*An outline of the 


result would be 


present time. 


19 Adams, C. C., relations of 


their 


x? 


Bulletin 
Vol. 


environments, 
Natural History, 


animals to inland 
Illinois State Laboratory 


XI, pp. 1-32, 1902. 
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when they reached maturity, their influence 
would undoubtedly be exerted in behalf of 
the present movement to preserve our wild 
animals. The writer believes that if there 
had been years ago more nature-study of 
the out-of-door character taught in the 
schools, many of the animals now extinct 
and others almost extinet would still be 
found in great numbers. 

The teacher of nature-study needs to in- 
eulcate living truth, and also to uproot the 
influence of inherited errors, and the latter 
is much the more difficult. Children must 
be taught the truth not only regarding the 
laws of nature, but also regarding the ob- 
jects and processes of their own environ- 
ment. As thorough an insight and appre- 
ciation of nature as possible is necessary to 
children, if they are to be properly adjusted 
to the surroundings in which they live. 
They should be given at least as much 
knowledge of the underlying principles of 
inorganic and organic forces, processes and 
products, as their minds ean assimilate. In 
this connection a quotation from Me- 
Murry”’ may be of interest: 

We may state the broad aim of science studies 


as a responsive insight into nature with a view 
to a growing adjustment to the physical and 
social environment. It is an interested under 
standing of the materials and activities of the 
world’s great workshop, an appreciation of the 
variety, beauty, harmony, and law of nature’s 
handiwork. If a child is to reach maturity with 
a proper insight into physical laws, forces, prod- 
ucts, utilities and inventive appliances, he must 
begin early to train his eye and his understanding 


to look into these wonders. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to exert 
vigorous efforts in order to free the minds 
of children from superstition and fear of 
natural phenomena. Fear of any object or 
process of nature is a heavy burden to carry 
through life. Nature has always been more 


or less of a mystery to mankind. Through- 


out the ages, man has, at different times, 
20 MeMurry, C. A., ‘‘Special Method in Elemen- 
tary Science,’’ New York, The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1904, p. 12. 


enjoyed, worshipped and f 
and her manifestations. Various 
idolatry are still found to be ext 
many primitive peoples. The var 
of nature, such as the wind, thur 
lightning, and also the planets, thy 
the moon, for example, have | 
and venerated during different 
man’s religious development. Th. 
of science has been slow, largely 
superstition and prejudice. R¢ 
is not so long ago that chemistry 
upon with intolerance, and it w 
ered so uncanny an occupation t] 
ealled the black art. Unfortw 


of us are entirely exempt from the int 


of certain superstitions, and 1 
quently these are almost as pri 
some of those of our savage 


Hence, it is not surprising 


although possessing a strong innate inte: 


in nature, should find much that 
terious and grotesque pervading t} 
ural environment. Many boys hav 
regard for animal life and destroy 
slight provocation—a form of 
probably based upon ignorance of t! 
tions of living creatures and upon 
less fears. From early childh 
notion is implanted, and it seems 
practically instinctive, that in many 
things of the immediate environm 
especially of the animal kingdom, 
some secret danger to the boy’s we 


or even to his life. Perhaps this is 


explained as a phase that has been pass 


through in the development of th: 


and which is now being duplicaté 
development of the individual 

dren were taught, sufficiently « 
proper viewpoint of nature, there w 


less destruction of animal life, and p 


it might be stopped altogether. A 
tion of proper mental adjustment 


organic life and toward the general e1 


ment may be effected by a correct s! 


nature and a sound interpretation 
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This point of view can be ob- subjectivity and personal equation  in- 
nly by a scientific appreciation of volved in the scoring of such papers, search 
phenomena as realized through was begun for a substitute procedure which 

study. would obviate these sources of unreliability. 
C. F. Curtis Ritey Due to the historie turn of events following 


iPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY the World War and the consequent produe- 
ERSITY OF MANITOBA 


tion of group tests of mental ability ior use 
INNIPE@G, CANADA 


with adults, substitute procedures were 


made readily available. “The obj etionable 
COLLEGE QUALIFYING subjectivity of the earlier written exami- 
EXAMINATIONS nations was practically eliminated. The 


: ‘ administration and scoring of the new 
COLLEGE QUALIFYING EXAMINA- 


group intelligence tests was found to be 
rion: Irs DEVELOPMENT 


accurate and economical, with the result 
present knowledge and emphasis on that to-day between fifty and one hundred 
of individual differences in mental ¢g]leges and universities are giving some 
lucational abilities renders it impera- sort of mental tests or intelligence tests as 
college administrators shall not 4 regular part of the program of matricu 
ind public school officials in the  Jation, although not necessarily as a basis 
ition of these newer discoveries to for the selection or rejection of college 
ternal problems of student guidance applicants. In most of these schools the 
acement.. The rapid increase in uni- primary purpose of the tests is chiefly ex- 

y enrollment is an added incentive to perimental in nature. 
n lest the individual suffer from easily The general effect of this change has been 
entable disadvantages arising in mass a decided improvement. Reports from a 
on. large number of institutions have appeared 
important step in individualizing the which give ample justification for the con- 


cation in large universities is the intro- tinued use of these newer types of examina- 


n of the college qualifying examina- tions. There is one point in the general 
logic of the situation, however, that has not 

During the past five years a large num- always been clearly conscious in our think 
r of colleges and universities have made _jng, viz., that we have shifted the basis of 
was then thought to be radical de- prediction of collegiate success (for predic- 
partures by the introduction of entrance tion is the primary aim of entrance exami- 
r qualifying examinations. Prior to about nations) from that of academic or scholas- 
1918, in those schools making use of en- fic fitness to that of ‘‘native’’ ability. In 
rance examinations at all, the entrance other words, we have substituted mental 
examinations had been almost wholly con- examinations in the place of educational 
erned with determining the general aca- examinations. The improvement which has 
demic fitness of the applicants. In a word, undoubtedly resulted has been due to two 
ey were educational examinations based things: (1) That objective mental tests are 
largely upon the achievement nor- more reliable in the technical sense that 
nally expected during the four-year high- they are freer from errors of measurement, 
~l course. When it began to be in- and (2) that general mental ability or 
singly apparent that these traditional intelligence is a fairly good measure of 
tten examinations were greatly invali- learning capacity. The careful thinker is 
ted by unavoidable errors due to the likely to raise the issue of the relative 
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values of educational versus mental mea- 
surements for the purpose when both are 
so constructed that errors of measurement 
are minimized beyond practical signifi- 
cance. Would the mental test prove a 
better instrument of prediction than a 
carefully constructed and entirely objec- 
tive examination based upon the significant 
elements of the high-school curriculum? 
The answer is not certain. High-school 
grades as ordinarily given do not equal in 
value the results of mental tests at college 
entrance. The reason is the same as in the 
ease of the written educational examina- 
tions already mentioned, i.e., subjective 
errors of measurement. 

The logic of the situation would seem to 
imply that the be st measures of predu tion 
should involve batteries of tests of both 
general ability and past educational 
achievement. <As far as the writer is aware, 
no one at the present time could state cer- 
tainly whether a valid examination on the 
high-school curriculum lasting 60 to 90 
minutes with a reliability of 0.90 will cor- 
relate less highly, equally or more highly 
with college success than an intelligence 
examination requiring the same amount of 
time and possessing the same reliability. 
Regardless of the answer, it would most 
certainly result that a test of the nature of 
the first-mentioned would contribute addi- 
tional refinement of prediction over and 
above that of the intelligence examination 
alone. This, at any rate, is the common- 
sense answer. Statistically, if the intelli- 
gence test correlates 0.60 with college sue- 
cess and the educational test correlates 0.60 
with the same criterion, and these two tests 
correlate 0.50 or less with each other, it ean 
be shown readily by the multiple correla- 
tion formula that the use of the educational 
test will raise the accuracy of prediction to 
an important extent. 

Il. THe CouitecGe Quauiryinac EXamina- 
TION: Its Score 


An analysis of the abilities and condi- 


tions basic to college suecess wou 
a variety of factors; the following 
being fundamental : 

(1) General mental abili 
termed ‘‘intelligence,’’ ‘ 
‘‘eapacity to learn,’’ ete 

(2) Previous academic train 
equivalent to an inventory of th 
knowledges with which the 
equipped at his matriculation 
In addition to purely factual n 
many specifie skills like the abilit: 
textual materials with compr 
efficient habits of attention 
scholarly ‘‘instinets’’ and interest 

(3) Volitional, emotional and 
ity factors essential to efficient 
work. 

(4) Records of the social, econ 
general home conditions which have 
ated upon the student prior to 
enrollment. 


The foregoing catalog is su 


rather than exhaustive, but it will se: 


outline the general possibilities 
method. The first two and the 
least, ean be realized in large m 
the present time with careful appl 
of recent psychological techniques. S 
IV will be devoted to an outline « 


ticable procedure. 


Iif. THe CoLtece Quauiryine Ex 
TION: Its FUNCTION 
«The waste in higher education 
maladjustment and misdirection of 
placement to-day is appalling. A ¢ 
able percentage of pupils entering « 
each year must be eliminated after 
two semesters’ trial. It is not at 


usual for this shrinkage to equal tw 


five to fifty per cent. during the first 


and from fifty to seventy-five or n 
cent. from the freshman to senior 
Surely a considerable part of this 
motion’’ is preventable by the use o! 
tifie methods. One important tool 


college qualifying examination 


~ 
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ically such examinations should be 


at the close of the high-school period 


fore the student has actually under- 
Pret- 


the examinations should be stand- 


e expense of entering college. 


upon a nation-wide basis and 
nistered in a large number of centers 
ighout the United States. 
dent, parent and teacher should be 
| the opportunity for a scientific 
or estimate of the fitness of the pros- 
student. The important thing is 
uch estimates be obtained in time. 
institutions at least have taken im- 
nt steps in the direction we have out- 
viz., Stanford University and the 
niversity of lowa. The former now 
ls intelligence examinations for high- 
ol graduates in a large number of cen- 
s in the state of California and in the 
cer cities throughout the United States 
basis of admission to the university. 
tical levels for rejection of applicants 
been specified. The State University 
a has been conducting for two years 
a series of qualifying examinations 
the graduates of twenty-five or thirty 
the 
is gathered is to be supplemented by a 


schools of state. The evidence 


refully planned follow-up program of 

individual students, such information 
s college attendance or non-attendance, 
isons for not attending college, basis of 
ce of college, academic success, success 
The underlying aim of 
the formulation of a 

vocational 


vocations, ete. 
Ss program is 
tional 
This experiment will be continued for at 


basis for guidance. 
east five years in order that ample oppor- 
ty for each phase of the program 
studying will be afforded. Similar studies 
individual academic histories and spe- 

il student problems are proceeding within 
the university proper. The graduate coun- 
cil of the university appoints annually two 
or more research assistants who carry for- 
ward both of these projects with the active 


} 


cooperation ol tl iean {f the graduate 


college, the dean Ol e college ot libe ral 


and women, the 


rhe 


projects involve approximately three thou- 


arts, the deans of men 


registrar and the writer. combined 
sand students annually and a number of 
investigations have been completed to date 
on student personnel problems. For tl 


present academic year, problems in the 
prediction of engineering success will re 
ceive the major attention. Results of these 
investigations are published from time to 


time.? 


IV. Tue Couiece Q EXAMINA 


JUALIFYING 


NATURI 
The potential scope of th 
in Section I] 


The lowa program as it has evolved up to 


TION: Ivs 
qualifying 
examination was outlined 
the present time has successfully met the 
first two requirements, viz., tests of general 
mental ability and tests of previous aca 
demic training and fitness. These will be 
deseribed briefly in closing, the quality ing 
1924-5 


The series for the 


examination of forming the basis 


of our description. eur 
rent year involves: 

(1) A general ‘‘intelligence’’ test, viz., 
the ‘‘Thorndike 
for high-school 
Form B. 

(2) A test of reading comprehension, the 
1)-2 


knowledge of the 


examination 


Part l, 


intelligence 


graduates,’ 


‘‘lowa comprehension test,’’ 
(3) A test of 


school subjects, the ‘‘ Iowa high-school con 


high 


tent examination,’’ Form B.* 

The Iowa compre hension test consists of 
three passages selected from materials suit- 
able for inclusion in college text-books in 
English, history and science, respectively 

1F.9g., Ruch, G. M.: 
survey of 1,550 Iowa high 
Studies, First 
1-29 


versity of Iowa 


December 1, 1923, pp 


2Samples may be obtained from the Extensior 
University of Iowa, Iowa 
these 


use. New forms are 


Division, State City, 


Iowa. All 


tests 





SSG 


student reads the passages selecting 


The 

numbered passages which answer questions, 
12 to each selection, based upon the mate- 
rial read. This type of test has been proved 
to be highly predictive of college success. 
Ne Ww 


correlations with college grades aré 


forms are provided annually. The 
above 
.50 for a single semester’s work. 

The Jowa high-school content examina 
tion is composed of four hundred multiple 
response items covering the four major 
groups of high-school subjects, viz., Eng- 
lish, the social sciences, the natural sciences 


and mathematics. A range of scores of 
more than three hundred points is found 
among the members of a single entering 
class. The reliability of this test has been 


figured at .95 and its correlation with a 
single semester’s marks is above .50. 


Both of 
objective in scoring and easy to administer 


these new events are purely 


in groups of five hundred or more students. 

The composite ratings of the three units 
of the battery correlate at least .60 with a 
single semester’s mark in college courses. 
That this is relatively a high prediction is 
shown by the fact that college grades are 
not a very reliable criterion for prediction, 
the 
.75 when one semester is compared 


since marks themselves correlate less 
than 
with another. 


three test units has been guaranteed by 


rhe correct weighting of the 


multiple correlation methods. 

The results of the qualifying examina- 
tion have come to be regarded as highly 
significant by those university officers and 
committees who are in touch with personnel 
problems. 

G. M. Rucw 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES' 


THE striking characteristic of 


‘harles Henry Keyes was his exceeding 


most 


1 Remarks at the memorial exercises, Skidmore 


College, Saratoga, May 8, 1925. 
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love for his friends. He was by tem; 
ment utterly unwilling and unable 
anything wrong or imperfect in us 
‘‘blind spot’’ in an otherwise clear int, 
lectual vision applied alike to our app. 
ance, Our manners, our intelligen 
morals, and all else that was ours. 1 
mind there simply was no defect that , 
possibly be detected in any one 
come to love. 

Probably most of us for whom he 
are no worse than the average run 
spectable American manhood and w 


hood, 


and fallible we are and how utterl\ 


but we all must realize how wea 
worthy of the magnificent faith he had 
us. In the entire course of the generat 
that 
utter the slightest complaint or criti 


On the 


I knew him, I never once heard hi 


concerning any of his friends. 
trary, he seemed never to tire of pra 


their virtues and achievements, and 


only occasions upon which his calm nat 


was ever excited occurred when h 


-alled upon to defend some friend or gr 


of friends from what he believed to be 
unjust attack or an arrant want of 


ciation. 

Such apparent absence of critical power 
It may have be 
spontaneous 4a! 


was not a moral defect. 
but it was most 
An overwhelming 
obscured everything else for him 
this 
panied, as we might expect that it w 


naive, 


love sim] 


i 


genuine. 


amiable weakness was never acco! 

be, by a corresponding exaggeration of th 
faults of his opponents and enemies. In 
fact, as far as he was concerned, Dr. Keyes 
knew no enemies and never desired to co! 
demn any one. He was always the first 
imply that, if we but understood all 

facts, we should not think of blaming 
conduct was under 


culprit whose 


cussion. 
But such a magnanimity did not exist 
because he himself had never been wrong‘ 
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n could possibly have attained his 
nee without being constantly open 
iecks and hisses from the envious 
¢ more than forty years of public 
must needs have been frequently 
tood, maligned and injured, but 
little heed to his traducers and 
rers and moved calmly along through 
thout hatred or resentment. 
inordinate regard for his friends, 
er, can not be regarded as indicative 
eral intellectual weakness. Certainly 
other respect did he ever display any 
of analytical power. His repute as a 
brains and perspicacity was known 
‘oast to coast, and he was held in the 
t intellectual esteem. Whenever there 
educational task requiring marked 
nination and insight, his confreres 
wont to think almost instinctively of 
Keyes as the man to perform it. And 


n this estimate they were never deceived 


r betrayed. As evidence we may recall 
record as a revered and efficient high- 
principal, his conduct of city super- 


ntendencies for nearly a score of years, 


impression he made during a decade 
teacher-trainer and director of teachers’ 


nstitutes, his national repute as head of a 


echnical college for five years, and finally 


ut 


s culminating service of more than a 
en years as president of this splendid 
ege for women. His achievement here 


is unique and will remain a monument for- 


er. No other man or woman in this coun- 


try had the peculiar intellectual gifts nec- 
essary to accomplish it. To whatever de- 


ee of distinction and service Skidmore 
ege may attain in the vears to come, its 
‘esent standing among the foremost in- 
utions of its kind in this land of ours 


} 


lue primarily to the vision, intelligence 


and devotion of Charles Henry Keyes. It 


ll stand as a memorial to him for all 


tir 
a 


We might add to our citation his services 


i$ Official visitor to the State University of 


Wisconsin, as treasurer of the National 
Education Association, and as presi lent of 
the American Institute of Instruction, but 
this is neither the time nor the place to 
indulge in such annals or in the recital of 
dry facts and dull details, but rather to 
seek the soberest understanding and appre 
ciation of his character 

It should be our sole aim to elucidate 
and to laud his singular belief and confi- 
dence in his friends and his magnificent 
blindness to their faults, and to demon 
strate that this generous attitude was 
second nature and implied neither a mental 
nor a moral failing. In him it marked not 
ethical or intellectual lacuna, but rather 
was evidence of the highest type of spiritual 
excellence. His dominating characteristic 
may be described by us, who are less altru- 
istic, as innate hypertrophy of the affec 
tions, an uncontrollable and exorbitant 
warmth of heart. Charles Keyes simply 
overflowed with the milk of human kind- 
ness, and that flood swept aside all those 
dregs and bitternesses which are so common 
a heritage of humanity. He had a positive 
genius for friendship. 

Indeed the spirit of Charles Henry Keyes 
was in full harmony with that of the Great 
Apostle, and the exemplar of his life may 
well impress us once again with the mes- 


sage: 


If I speak with the tongues of men and 
but have not love, I am become as soundi 
or a clanging cymbal. And if 
prophecy, and know all mysteri 
edge, and if I have all faith, so ¢ 
tains, but have not love, I am nothing 
never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
shall be done away; whether there be tongues, tl 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 
perish. . . . Now abideth faith, 


three; and the greatest of 


FRANK P. GRAVES 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


AND COMMISSIONER OF EI 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE DALTON PLAN IN THE ORIENT 
Upon invitation of 1@ 2 ciation tor » Ad 


vancement ot E ym in una, Mi Helen 
Parkhurst, ’ yuntry. 
Sitv School, N¢ \ ty, will SAli ll June 


Because of her trip to China, M 


} 


ure on the Dalton Plan, of ES 
has had to decline an invitatior 


the tounder, Oniv two 4 " . 
, Russia this summer. She will send 
Americans hi been invited by this association, ‘ 

representative to visit Russian schools 


which is a government organization largel: 


] received throu 


| ss he : ee ee A STUDY OF ENGINEERING EDUCA- 
demnity fund, TION IN EUROPE 
Miss Parkhurst is to address the Tourth an- 


W. E. WicKENDEN rect f inve 
nual conference of the association at Mukden — EN, director of in 


of the Society for the Promotion of Ene 


] 


during the third week in July, to be attended by 
ing Education, has recently 


delegates from all parts of China, including 


Mongolia and Tibet. She will lecture also at a from France and England sketching 


; 


summer school which will follow the conference. ress ol his " udy thus far of 


It is probable that Miss Parkhurst’s 


will be Professor Liao, ot Nanking Ur iversity. 


cation in Europe. This investigatior 
nection with the “appraisal and eriti 
Miss Parkhurst will also visit Japan, where Work of American engineering schools 


are numerous Dalton schools the studies of the cooperating commit 


Several hundred schools in China are now “ eiety are leading.” A repr 

> sarlier visits nvineeringe schoo 

operated on the Dalton Plan. Referring to Carer visits to engineering scl 
se, W. Tehishin Tao, director of the National 


Association for the Advancement of Education, 


Parkhurst: Scoot anp Society. 


country by Director Wickenden and A 


Director H. P. Hammond has been 


wrote in a recent letter to Miss 


“Both systematic experiments and spurious Beginning in January Mr. Wick 


trials have been earried on here. In order to into touch with 17 technical inst 


avoid mistakes, and to secure suecessful results, France, five in Belgium and he also 
expert guidance is urgently needed. We natur- visits to Germany and Switzerland. 
ally look to you, as the mother of the plan, for Great Britain he spent a month there, 


this timely assistance. The association is now attendance as a fraternal delegate at 


collecting data from institutions which have nual meeting in March of the British A 


tried the experiment, so that when you come _ tion of Technical Institutions. 

here we shall be able to report the present In a letter printed in the Journal 

status of the movement.” neering Education, Mr. Wickenden writ 
Mr. Tao closed his letter to Miss Parkhurst Dr. Luiggi, a leading figure in Italian e1 

as follows : Ing eireles who visited the United ‘e) | 
— fall, has laid out a program for him ot 

Of all the ties between nations there is one 

gation in Italy. “In addition to the « 


already named, the work will extend 


] 


educational tie, which is of permanent a 


increasing significance. It is very encouragi! 
+] ld land, Austria, Czechoslovakia and pro! 
see that the educators of the world are g Mana, 4 a, UZ akla and pl! 
nearer and nearer. The World Conference of the Seandinavian eountries.” 
cation held in your country, year last, ac Paying tribute to the scholastic exceller 


complished a great deal in creating an educations cultural foundation and the hard 


friendship among the nations participating T! French engineering educators, Mr. W 
present return of the American Indem } wa 
will strengthen the bonds between the two . 

republics on the Pacifie coasts. Your coming They are proud of their educational 
China has the same meaning and significance. are not seeking to borrow from the 
sides giving the experiments in Dalton Plan a right other nations. The Belgians, however, | 
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finds them kindred 


too, viewing with admiration the vs 


5 ’ Lond 


1d material prosperity of America, 


associate them with certain featuré 


ynal system of which they 


are ei 
" ar ‘ > ] 7 : ¢ Y “1 rey 
e apparently prefers to remain Fra 


here individual attainment and develop 


highly fostered, rather than to give her 


to a modern program of mass organizat 


oduction. 


e most striking feature of British techuical 
on, Mr. Wickenden found, “is its great 
ty. Provision is made for men of almost 
and grade of ability and 


ty pe every 


‘ ” 
iration. 


business. The equipment is 
students. 

The teachers are 
the 


» the number of 
teaching staff. 


} 


ot the 


As they receive in actual currency 


juivalent of American teachers, their rel: 


npensation is considerably greater. 


sities are taxed on their 


roperty 


ney outlay per student is considerably : 


average. It is to the credit 


merican 
educators that they have not yiel 
ion to expansion as a means of 


+ 


iversity teachers in Britain are teachers by 


The supplementary earnings from engi 


g practice are quite small and come only t 
utstanding men. There are few 


/pportun! 


r remunerative employment In vacation 


is. For contact with industry and advances 
ractice the chief reliance is placed on researc! 
m active service on the committees and com 
ms of the national institutions of engineers. 
hing loads are practically identical with those 
} 


stronger American schools. Turnover amo! g 


is small and advancement 


GROUP INSURANCE AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


TeacHers CoLieGce, Columbia University, has 


ist established a million-dollar group insurance 
rogram, providing protection for more than 


x hundred members of the faculty and clerical 
ree, 

Following the approval of a tentative plan 
the board of trustees recently, the proposal 

as submitted to eligible teachers and clerks. 


Their res ponse¢ 
With the 
Was sig 
Kussell. 

Not only 
number ol e 
but a resolutilo!l pressing 


and gratitude r the action 


adopted by t 


rhe plan 
the 
It is con 


is coop 


insured individuals paying the 


} 
neludes lite in 


prenensive, ana surance, 
accidental death and dismemberment protection, 
and health and accident insurance carrying bens 


The lite 


member 


fits ranging trom $10 to $35 a week. 


insurance and accidental death and d 


ment insurance each totals approximately $1, 


000,000, 


The group plan provides a schedule of insur 


ance dividing employees into six salary classifi 


eations, with the amount of insurance an indi 


vidual may carry being governed accordingly, 


and ranging from $1,000 to $5,000 for life in 


surance, and covering the same scale tor ace! 


dental death and dismemberment protection 


Any subseribing employee, whose salary 1s 


under $1,500 a vear, comes under Class VI, and 


to $1,000 life insurance, a similar 


is entitled 
amount of accidental death and dismemberment 


protection, a $10 wee kly benefit ise of sick- 


ness and non-occupational accident, and pay 


ments of $51.04 a month, for 20 months, should 
ntl 


he become totally a rmanently 


disabled 
betore age 60. 


} 
classifications are 


The benefits under the othe 


proportionately the same, up to Class I, which 


earries $5,000 life insurance, $5,000 accidental 


death and dismemberment protection, a $35 
week sick benefit and provision 10! total and 


permanent disability payments of $90 a month 
jor 60 months. 
Suppleme nting the actual contract, 


includes a free visiting nurse service. 


event of sickness or injury, an insured emp! 

has the right to summon a 

without charge to him, will 

fort and assist 

PLANS FOR WOODROW WILSON 
COLLEGE 


1 


residents ot Georgia 


hundred 
cently at Atlanta to formulate } 
W oodrow 


Two 


ing a memorial college to W ilsor 
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publishe r of 
to Switzer! 
at the he: 
ommiuttee in charge ol the camy 
were outlined at the A ing the changes of the past fifteen 
was announces hat th hows that since 1910 the school enrollment 
a, Which has been selected as the nereased 40 per cent., attendance 60 per 
location the lege, has raised $500,000 the school term has been lengthened fr 
toward the project. The financial campaign 4, 160 davs: school property has increa 
will now be carried on throughout the state and a value al $8,500,000 to £44 500.000 \ 


‘ - thr , » nati The ni: al I 
later throughout the nation. rhe national cor edueation has been introduced with 
penditure of $70,000 in 1919, raised to 


000 by 1924. The number of school t 


} 
} 


vention of the American Legion has pledged 
support of its eleven thousand posts and the 
Americ: “eders f Labor has offered t . 

; in Federation of Labor has offere ' has inereased 60 per cent. and the protes 
erect one of the first buildings, to be known as qualifications of teachers have bee: 
Gompers Hall. 


; markedly. High schools have increased 
President Mezes, of the College of the City 


less than 100 to 372. 
The Virginia State Board 
urging a material inerease in the funds 


port the elementary schools, an increase 


of New York, heads a committee of executives 
who will determine the educational policy of the 
college along the lines approved by Woodrow 


Wilson. It will specialize in the humanities, 
high sehool fund, and a fund for equa 
history, government, politics and other subjects nea ' Js 
: ' of school opportunities as between the 

in which President Wilson was interested. It pp : 
ent counties of the state. Each of these r 


is planned to take only three hundred men, se- 
all mendations is being treated in the cam 


lected by competitive examinations from 
. tere B. 
parts of the country. Instruction will be by the siterature 


tutoring system. The plans for the establish- 


ment of the college are at present under a tem- A SCHOOL FOR MUSEUM WORKERS 


porary board of trustees, but it was announced Pans for a school for museum workers, 
that a permanent board will soon be constituted open at Newark, N. J., in October, 1925, 
which will include nationally known and repre- been announced by J. C. Dana, director of 
sentative statesmen, educators and men of af- Newark Museum and Newark Publie Librar 
fairs. The first elass will be limited to twelve st 
dents, and will continue for one year. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN The course will inelude, according to 
VIRGINIA Dana’s announcement, “formal teaching, « 
“A GREATER Virginia through education” is instruction, and lectures and instruction in t 
the slogan of a campaign now in progress nical matters by members of the staffs of 
throughout the state of Virginia. Meetings are library and the museum.” The work ¥ 
being held and newspapers are publishing data cover: Purposes of museums and _librari 
to bring to the people of Virginia the idea present methods of accomplishing these p 
of “publie education as one of the largest and poses; the elements of such library work as le 
most fundamental undertakings of the state.” naturally to the elements of museum w 
The official statement regarding the present management of books, classifying, catalogir 
campaign declares: and preparation for the shelves; a mus¢ 


: ; adaptation to its community; making and pr 
Its objects are to interpret to the citizens of Vir . ig ea 
rye paring for use a collection of pictures supple 
yinia the educational development and needs of the ; ‘ ' 
: <a" ienting a collec cts; gathering 
commonwealth: to promote the fundamental con menting a collection of object gather 

. . > a iWdiine ae 2 £4 ints renarat 
siderations necessary for the future progress of the handling a collection of fine prints; prepara 
state: to secure the reasonable consolidation of and installation of objects of all kinds; mus« 


hools, equal educational opportunity for all chil eases; labels for objects; posters, eirculars a! 
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thereot : 


seums print preparation ot ob 


+ 


COLLET lon 


ng, a 


S¢hnoois oO 


in the extren 


oblems of museun 
be expect 
pt to equip the 
science, art or industry 
. . 
hemselves for actual prac 
of a museum 


interest 


community that 


NEW FEDERAL EDUCATION BILL 


a meeting of members of the 
National Eduea- 
Association at Washington in March, a new 


islative Commission of the 


leral Education Bill, embodying that part of 
association’s program which has to do with 
creation of a Federal Department of Edu- 
n, but omitting the financial aid provisions, 
been drafted. The bill will be submitted in 
to the Indianapolis meeting of the National 


cation Association, and to other educational 


lay groups interested in the creation of a 


partment of Education. The following is an 


tline of the new bill by sections: 


tion 1. C : a department of education 
a secretary in the president’s cabinet. 
Authorizes an assistant secretary of 


4 
ction o. 


Provides for the coordination of ex 


g educational work of the federal government 


experience 


Dr. George D. Strayer, chain 
lative Commission, comments as fol 
e 4) 


. } | 
Ww proposal In the May issue ol 


National Education 


Association 


the new 


the funct 


LUI 


cord with the 

in his a ldre ss be 

ciation at 1 
Those wl 

Educati 


federal 


Asso 
departm 
federal support 
still convinced of the le 
In the present situation, 
bring all of 
bill creating a 

vady have assuran 
support of many edu 
of a department 
willing to 


priations 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. WILLARD D. JOHNSON, 
York 
of Edueation, will retire on May 15, 


S 1pe ry 


ing classes for the New State Department 


alter 


nearly fifty years in publie school work for the 


state. Widespread appreciation of his long and 


efficient service was attested to by 


paid at the December meeting of the Associated 
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Academic 


associa aepartme! tendered 


farewell when a book of 


party on April 30, 


; 


Ir ndly messages t ing to the affection and 


esteem with wl held was presented to 
Tributes were paid him in addresses | 


George M. Wile \ 


rector ot the 


him. 
Assistant Comm! 


W. Skinner, d 


Vv 


ssioner and 


Dr. Avery examina 


tions and inspections division the depart 


ment. 


EpwaRD P. SHERBURNE, of Portsmouth, 


N. H., prineipal-emeritus of the Jefferson 
I 


School, Jamaica Plain, was the guest 


a banquet 
The Occur 


birthday. 


former pupils and teache 
school hall on May 5. 


Sherburne’s e rhty first 


Miss SARAH N, a first grade tea 
P. S. 12, Brooklyn, N. \¥ 


honor on May 


C OGGI 


+ 


was the guest of 
5 at a party in celebration of her 


Miss 


has 


fiftieth year in the service of the schools 
half 


in the same school and in the same grade. 


Coggin’s entire century of teaching 


been 
On May 12 
of School 21, 


Patrick H. 
Albany, will have completed 60 


the 


McQuade, principal 


vears as a member of the teaching staff of 


Albany publie schools. A testimonial dinner 
in honor of the man and his service is planned 


The New York 


State College for Teachers conferred on him the 


by the teachers of Albany 


honorary degree of master of arts last June. 


A NuMBER of other teachers with long terms of 
service in the publie schools of New York State 
will retire at the end of the present school year. 
Margaret Me- 
Carthy, a teacher for 44 years in the Academy 


Sehool of 


Among these are the following: 


Watertown, and for 2 


Street years 
rural school teacher; Margaret Ryan, 
the 
Lee, for 35 years a teacher, 


Ardonia; 


Belle Thomps« ym, who 


prior a 
tor 37 
} 


S¢ hools; 


years a teacher in Poughkeepsie 
Mrs. J. C 
the 


three Dunkirk teachers: 


during past year being at and 


has taught since 1882; Lucy Zizell, who has 


taught 1883; Kate C. Foley, who has 


taught since 1884. 


since 


Ar the recent inauguration of Benjamin 
Indiana, 


College 


Burris, state superintendent of 
the 


Muncie, the principal speaker was Henry 


president of State Teachers 


Shepard, Mr. Burris’s suecessor as state super 


intendent. Other speakers included Dr 
Elliott, president of Purdue Universit 
‘illiam L. Bryan, president of 
State University; Dr. L. N. Hines, pre 
ot » State Teachers College at Terr 
Dr. W. W. Parsons, 
Terre Haute Teachers College. 
Tut 


trom 


and president-er 
Evinvu Ro 
presidency ol the Car 
for International Peace. He 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray 


Columbia University. 


HoONORABLI 
the 
ment 
Butler, 
ArtTHUuR S. Somers has been reappoi 
Mayor Hylan a member of the New Yor 
Board of Education. In 
ment Mayor Hylan wrote: “Though Mr. § 


making the rea} 


has not always agreed with me, I felt t 
long and splendid record as a membe1 
Board ol 


His faithful work in helping to kee 


Education entitled him to 


ment. 


school budget on a sound business 


within reasonable proportions is deser 


particular praise.” 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has appointed C 
Frank P. 


ber of the board of visitors of the Units 


sioner of Education Graves 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

FRANK Copy, of Det 
the United States represent 
the World Federat 
Education Associations, to be held in Edin! 


Seotland, July 20 to 28. 


Wetts A. 


years superintendent of the schools of C 


SUPERINTENDENT 
will be one of 


at the conference of 


HaAtu, who has been for t 


Mass., has been reappointed for anothe1 


Jutius E. WaArreEN, for the past four 
superintendent of schools at Gloversville, N. Y., 
has been appointed superintendent ot sel 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ir is stated in the School Board Journa 
owing to the policy of economy adopted by N 
Bedford, Mass., Superintendent Allen P. Kk: 
will not recommend Assistant Superinte! 
Clarence E. Howell 
Howell New 
Nebraska, where he 


tor 
Bedford 
had 


reappointment 
came to from Lin 
served as assist 
He came to New Bedto1 
True C. Morrill, 


superintendent, and later under Allen P. ke 


superintendent. 


1922 and served under 


receiving a salary of $5,000 a year. 
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ROLINE J. Porter, of Teachers Col- University; Superintendent William MeAndrew, 
mbia University, secretary of the stu- of the Chicago public schools; Superintendent 
reau of the Institute of International C. W. Washburne, of Winnetka, Ill.; Glenn 

has been appointed dean of women Frank, editor of the Century Magazine, and Dr. 


Institute, to succeed Miss Louise Henry H. Goddard, of the Ohio State Univer- 


sity. 


ro L. Busu, assistant professor of At the National 
ties at Tufts College, has been nomi- Advisers of Men, held 


dean of Jackson College by a special N. C.. C. R. Meleher. dean of he | 


tee of the trustees. She will succeed of Kentucky, was chosen president, and 


roline S. Davies, who retires in June. versity of Minnesota wa 


“aA MARSHALL DENKINGER, associate meeting place. 
of English at Wellesley College, has The central division 
ted dean of Wheaton College. teachers’ association elect 
rGE A. Cor, professor of religious cers: President, M. J. Holmes, N« 


in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- president, Ada P. Foster, Fairbury 


3 of the New York Teachers’ Union, Peoria. 


give areport at the annual luncheon Maud Blue, Clir 


¢ material of the union’s committee on 
ae Rosert Morss Lovert, professor of 


semeaeen literature, University of Chicago, heads 
‘Ts of women’s colleges, including of officers and directors of the League of Indus 
t William Allan Neilson and Dean trial Democracy recently elected. Among the 
Fenton Bernard, of Smith; Henry N. vice-presidents are Vladimir Karapetoff, pro- 
cken, Vassar; Ellen F. Pendleton, Wel- fessor of electrical engineering, Cornell Univer- 
Marion E. Park, Bryn Maw r, and Mary SIty, and Vida D. Seudder, protessor ol English 
lley, Mount Holyoke, held on May 8 a literature, Wellesley College. 
ce on problems of school administration Proressorn Epwarp H. RE1sner. of Teachers 
thampton, Mass. . : 1) 
College, Columbia University, will give a cours« 
recent annual meeting at Washington of lectures on the history of American 
American Council of Education, the tion at the Teachers College of Kansas City, 
v. Edward A. Pace, director of studies Missouri, during the week of June 8. The week 
olie University, was chosen president; following he will give a similar series at the 
M. Hughes, president of Miami Uni- Northern Arizona Normal School, Flagstaff, 
secretary, and Corcoran Thom, promi- Arizona. 


nker, treasurer. Dr. William Mather a ; : 
THe Western Division of the Americ: 


president of George Washington Univer- 
sophical Association, at its Easter meeting 


Professor Charles H. Judd, of the . 
re at the University of Illinois, expressed its appre- 
sity of Chicago, were appointed members . 
; - ciation of the work and worth of Professor 
executive committee. The council ap ae ; 
: ape James E. Creighton, of Cornell University, ¢ 
a budget of $192,000 for earrying on ' 
. . s philosopher by aevoting the mornir s10on 
ties during the coming year. Speakers , 
Ree re ‘ a consideration of his teachings. 
final session were Miss Virginia New- 


Harry Pratt Judson, William F. Russell, 
C. Gildersleeve and Henry Allen Moe. 


were Professor Frank Thilly, 

versity; Professor George H. 

Ohio State University, and P: 
was an attendance of 4,500 at the re- Morrow, of the University o! 

sessions of the fifth annual Ohio State Edu-  diseussion which followed pa 
Conference. The speakers included to Professor Creighton’s 

ent Livingston Farrand, of Cornell Uni- _ thinker, as an editor, as a d 
Professor F. W. Johnson, of Columbia as a man. 
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‘TON Memorial Fund has ature a anguage at Rutgers | 
University of Michigan on May 5, aged sixty-eight year 
| ot $100,000 oy a Joun D. Rocke LLER. Jt : 
including Henry Ford, 000 towar a at Gee Wee t 
Stanley D. MeGraw, C. F. : - « ' 
: which is seeking to raise $2,500,000 to 
expenses ot the tive American instit 
Near East in the next five vears 
”s gift is conditional,” Mr. Di 


rF subdseriped 


During her life time sh 
fund to date, in 
the income on the in\ nent, 
rift, is $1,630,000, leay 
death oceur before her children are 
; : obtained in the next six Wee@KS 
years OL age, they will receive the income 
Lhe colleges were lacing a seriou 
attaining that age. Atter the payment to : 
P and that it Was necessary 
Burton’s dependents ceases, the income 1s to be . 
ms meet the emergency 
used “for such emergency purposes, not properly : 
. . oO P lar rs ~ #os ithin 7 
met by tax funds, as the Board ot nts may remainder of the fund within th 
leter or a serious curtailment of the w 
aetermin 
necessary. One thousand small 
P PT a>: neciets c werintende? ‘ 
EK. ] tR ,» assistant uperintendent of far been received from thirt) 


achoole of Oakland. : — 
chools of Oakland, and one of the foremost five institutions for which 

educators of California, died on Mareh 17. A paicod are Robert Colleze. the Cor 
memorial service for Mr. Cox was held in the Woman’s Collece. the American 1 


aur r ie Rooseve gh Scho Jak- aT 
wuditorium of the Roosevelt High School, Oak 3eirut, the International College of 


land, which was attended by the entire educa- ol ' 
: and the Sofia American Schools 


ial staff of Oak: as il as representa- 
tional staff of ikland, as well as representa said Gat the edilenes tad niven over Of 


ves » state : “ounty, ¢ <ducators ; : . ; 
tives of the state and county, and educators of af eervies in the Mone Bact and that | 


the Eastbay section who had known Mr. Cox : 
responsible for many of the changes 


during his ten years’ leadership of the state taken pl that 
* aken piace in that time, 


teachers’ association. 
THe Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


Davip WILLIAMS, a former superintendent at aha 
6s I has contributed $250,000 to be us 


Redding, Ia., died at Omaha, Nebr., on March ap : 
period of five years to aid in the equ 


1 
i 
‘} 
i) 


15 at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Williams 
. . maintenance of an Institute of ¢ 


mT 


was prominent in educational circles of lowa for ; , 
at the University of Minnesota. T! 


many years and held various superintendencies 
is to carry on studies under the d 
in the state. ' 
specialists in the various department 
SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE, president of psychology, education, pediatrics, p! 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts, died on May home economeis and sociology at th 
6. President Cole became head of Wheaton  gity. It is also to serve as a training 
Seminary in 1897, five years before it became  ypyrsery school teachers and for lea 
Wheaton College. parent education. Furthermore, it is 


Cuarves Foster Kent, professor of Semitic out a program of extension service thr 


languages and biblical literature at Yale Uni- the state in the education of parent 
versity, died on May 3, aged fifty-seven years. problems of child training. 


~ 


Dr. Wittiam C. McCLeLLanp, professor THE residue of the estate of Henr: 
emeritus of English and literature at Washing- Jr., a prominent Houston banker, v: 
more than $1,000,000, is bequeathed to 1 


result of an automobile accident, aged seventy- Institution, Houston, to be used ¢ 


three years. dormitories or a new gymnasium. 


ton and Jefferson College, died on May 7, as the 


Dr. Lovurs Bevier, professor of Greek liter- THE Missouri Legislature has app! 
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}.02 for the university for the biennial 
[his amount was included in the edu 

passed on April 3 by the senate 
senator 


Ap 


the educa 


house. 


the 


t eame from the 


ve, chairman of Senate 


Committee, stated that 


was offered without revision on 


tion of Governor Baker, who prom 
heads of the 


the State 


conference before passing the 


on 
d would ask their advice if the ap 
This 


reductions. It 


s were reduced. precau 


careless will be 


the budget which 
President Stratton D. Brooks 
of $6,626,864.68. The 


+ passed the building bill which pro 


that was pre 
re 
total senate 
275,000 for a new Dairy Building and 

o purchase a site for an auditorium. 
ding bill is separate from the educa- 


appropriation bill. 


the 


teaching 


Scopes, with violating 


charged 
nacted Tennessee law against 
n the schools of the state, on May 9, 
for action by the Rhea County grand 
three justices of peace who conducted 
of the Bond 
fixed at $1,000, but the state expressed a 
the of the 
ant and the court acquiesced. The de- 
the 


uneconstl 


minary hearing charges. 


to accept recognizance 


vas built up on a theory that law 
recent legislature w 
To this, 


for his two colleagues, Justices Green 


4S 
however, Justice Benson, 
ir, said: “We feel that it is not within 
ehts to pass on the constitutionality or 
m of the The defendant is at 


technically, if intentionally, guilty; 


law. 
not 
ir decision to hold him for action by the 
ury.”” The act Mr. Scopes was charged 
ating was passed at the last session of 
lennessee Legislature and became effective 
21. 


as an act “prohibiting the teaching of 


The preamble to the act desig- 


lution theory in all universities, normal 


s and all other publie schools supported 


e or in part by public school funds of 
shall 
of 
to $500 “to teach any ‘heory that denies 
the of 


tate. The act continues that it be 


demeanor punishable by a fine from 


divine creation man as 


rv of 


Bib! 


de Scel ded 


the 
man 18 


, 99 
animais. 


versity, no 

porte d in whole 
teacher found 
ot 


the act would be disqualified 
schools of Florida. 
GOVERN J s 
Indians 


which would have permitted public 


by the recent session of the 


thorities to release public 


attendance at the schools for two hours 


tor the receiving religious i 


purpose ol 


tion. The governor’s action was taken 


sé hool cl ildre: 


had received from the attorney veneral o 


f Ir 


diana an opinion to the effect that the bill vio 


the Indiana 
third 
had 


Two 


o! 


the 


lated several 
The bill 


character 


provisions 
tution. an 


identical which beer 


the 


killed in the legislati 


ure 


during recent session. 


f by inde 


itse 
ponement. 


GOVERNOR Donaney, of Ohio, on 


vetoed the Buchanan bill passed by the 


a 


rec 


consti- 
Imost 


advocated 


were 


post- 


\pril 


ent 


session of the Ohio General Assembly, to make 


daily reading of the Bible in all public schools 


of Ohio compulsory, on the 


] 


ground that “it 


opposes the principles of civil and religious 


ertv which have made our government the 


of the world.” 


IMPORTANT educational 


measures 


the Pennsylvania Legislature 


Governor Pinchot 

high school classification that will 
and six-year high schools ar 
school boards to open evening ¢ la 


citizenship and other curricula 


migrants, illiterates and a 


application o! 


twenty 


of age and over. 


A PROPOS! 
York City I 
bar 


school Traternity members 


positions ol honor in the 


from h 


rit 


would 


New 
} 
’ 


ne 


ls and from rep- 
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Tue Paterson, N. 
revstablished the coedueat 
high schools which was 


gation plan in 1923. 


Beatrice Ensor and Isabel King, now at- 
tached to the coeducational school of St. Chris- 
topher at Letchworth, England, have resigned 
in order to start a new school in the fall which 
will be a special demonstration school for the 
New Edueation Fellowship. The site tor the 
new school has not vet been selected, but it is 
to be an estate “‘preferably in Hampshire, Kent, 
Sussex or Surrey,” so located that outdoor op- 
portunities will be easy. The plan contemplates 
a central school and eventually a number of 
bungalows around it, each taking not more than 


ten or twelve children. 


Tue New York Evening Post reports that the 
little town of Holland, Mo., is split wide open 
as the result of the flag being presented to the 
school by the Ku Klux Klan. H. O’Connor, 
superintendent of schools, and James F. Cahoon, 
justice of the peace and president of the school 
board, are arrested, accused of disrespect for 
the flag. They refuse to permit the flag to re- 
main in the school building, contending it was 
presented by an un-American organization. 
Children of the opposing factions are making 
strike threats. 

Masor questions of national governmental 
policy which were favored by the National 
League of Women Voters at the Richmond meet- 
ing recently included the child labor amend- 
ment, creation of a board of publie welfare in 
the District of Columbia, establishment of a 
Federal Department of Education, with ade- 


quate finaneing, and of public schools in the 


District of Columbia, federal aid to states under 
the public school system for the removal of il- 


literacy, Americanization of foreign born, pro- 


motion of physical education, trai: 

ers and equalization of educational 

and support of legislation giving er 
, 

; 


propriations to the Bureau of Home | 


lor research WOTK. 


versity duri the last twelve 
$20,000,000, of which Northwester 
has received $8,000,000, most of 
pansion of its downtown campu 
givers were: Mrs. Montgomery W 
000; Milton H. Wilson, $600,000; 


Mayer, $500,000; Mrs. Ellen M 


$250,000 and the W ieboldt Foundat oO 


The University of Illinois receives 
tively few private gifts. The Stat 
has appropriated a biennial budget oi 
000, making this year’s available 
$5,366,000. Contributions from outs 
include $5,000 from the Illinois State 
Association; $25,000 from six C! 
$5,000 trom seven dow 
anies and $100,000 from Boetius H. § 


for a Roger C. Sullivan memorial rad 


More than $3,000,000 has been 
toward the erection of the Universi 


burgh’s proposed 52-story cathedral 


Haroup S. VANDERBILT has give 
a gymnasium to be built in connectio 
dormitory for the students of the Harvar 
ical School, the fund for which has 
total of $743,000, leaving $480,565 
lected. In addition to this gift Mr. V: 


will provide an annual contributior 


years after the completion of the gymnas 


cover the services of a capable instruct 


Tue Lima Board of Edueation has 


to 


Bureau of Educational Research 


complete building survey in order to det 


a school building program for the 

years. Lima has been growing rapidly 
school population has increased to suc! 
tent that additional classrooms and build 
needed. The survey will be under the « 
of P. R. Stevenson. Mr. R. E. Offe 
superintendent of schools, and Glen 5 
director of research, are helping in plant 


survey. 


T 
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id one per ce 


have 
und, according to announcement 


program ol tiie 


Hampton I 


Chamber o! Con 


20.000 to Glasgow 


Universit) 
r in accounting. 
ai Pot 


ence M nitor 


charter 


reports the 


of a the establishment at 
Florida, of the University of Miami, to 
“e lleves of fine 


arts, agriculture, mechan 


industrial arts, natural science and 
departments and a normal department 
ol teachers. 


In so far as prac- 


t is the ambition of the founders of the 
that it shall be an out-of-doors insti- 

e advantages of the climate of 
said that the 


of $10,000,000 and physical 


It is endow- 


aim 1s an 
proper- 
$1,000,000, 


Twenty buildings are 


d, grouped in schools or 


Facilities will 


colle cres 
open-air constructio! 
them 


by means of adjustable 


to protect rom rains and 
roots and sides. 
rs of the university are given as follows: 


William E. Walsh, Ruth 


Owen, vice-president, and Frederic Zei- 


pre side nt; 


The regents are: 
William E. 
h, William Jennings Bryan, Clayton Sedg- 
Sewell, B. B. Tatum, James 
Mrs. Owen, Frank B. Shutts, George 
Merrick, Thomas Pancoast, Mitchell D. Price, 

a M. Foster, Henry Salem Hubbell and 
e D. Robertson. 


retary and treasurer. 


Zeigen as managing regent, 


Cooper, E. G. 


Cox 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INDIGENOUS SCHOOL WEEK 


sixth 


AN 


annual celebration of California 
Schools Week, which occurred early in 
remind us that the 


al American Edueation Week is a West- 


this year, serves to 


AND SOCIETY 


Schools Wee 


tel 
schools’ 


public 


spring-time observa 

1s conducted 

‘ 

asonk 

public and 

appeal. 
In his 


Reese states that the 


Master David 


primary ob, 


procl: Grand 


observance this year will be to “i 


lic in general, and the parents of 


in particular, of the real condition 


schools, with spec ial reterence to certalu 


have been the subject of diseus 


that 

criticism, such as the curricula, 

struction and the cost of education.” 
Prominent clubwomen and 


laymen, 


ll make 


people throughout the state wi 
at the 
planned in many 


play, “The Crucial 


meetings which are 


A beautiful little 


numerous 
communities 
Hour,” ially prepared 


( spec 


these meetings, presented i 
places by local 


“Peter Pan” 


depicts the necessity for supporting ar 


Lor 


school child 


} 


style, 


and witl 


ing the publie schools. 

A thirty-page bulletin for speakers, cone 
presenting the essential facts of modern educa- 
tion, has been prepared by the State Committee, 
The sis 


being even larger 


and is being widely used. 


gives every promise of and 


better than its five notable lecessors, and 


betokens the abiding interest American 


people in their schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND PROFESSOR KOEHLER 


} 


In view of the widespread publicity 

the statement 
that the University of North Carolina had ean- 
celled an led 


Koehler, ot 


been given through the press to 
invitation ctende Professor 
exchange 


at the 


the University of 


protessor at Clark University, lecture 
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University of North Carolina, the executive con Reconciliation of religion and science 


mittee of the university chapter of the Society that theologians would be listened to on t} 


of Sigma Xi desires to make the following state and scientists on science. Mr. Bryan is 


ment: a theologian nor a scientist and would 
First. 2 «turer chosen from some one ot out in the cold. Just as Mr. 

the sciences is annually selected by the executive necessary to keep open the breach in the 

committer the society. Among names pre- cratic party by advising the Democrats 

sented to the committee this year for its consid- west and south to ignore the east. so he 
as that of Professor Koehler. This it necessary to keep up a constant warfar 
given only incidental consideration, tween science and religion. 

as the policy the society, to have represented It is a significant fact that recently 

the main fields of science in rotation, had al terest attacks on science have not 

ready brought it to the decision that this vear officials of the church, but from self 


the lectureship should be filled from the fields political defenders like the Commoner 
of the medical sciences Tennessee Legislature. “If we believ 
Second. Professor Koehler, therefore, was not invincibility of the Gospel,” says Dean Ing 
the choice of the committee, nor even ser iously we have faith that the church has power to 
considered by it. No communication of any sort on its own feet, we should be less timid 
passed between the committee and Protessor cepting the results of secular knowledg« 
Koehler or any one at Clark University. The That is what faith means. It is no ser\ 
statement that an invitation had been extended religion, but a grave disservice, to pre: 
to him is therefore altogether without founda- increasingly scientific age that the triump! 
tion. Neither from the committee nor the uni- — science must mean the defeat of religion 
versity authorities has any invitation or commu- true defenders of religion have confidence 
nication gone to him at any time. ultimately the more mankind understands « 
The committee feels that it should make this _ seerets of nature the deeper will be its reve 
statement in justice to the local society of Sigma for the creator of nature-—New York Sw 
Xi, the University of North Carolina and Pro- 
fessor Koehler. THE PERILS OF TEACHING EVOLU- 
JamMES M. BELL, TION IN TENNESSEE 
Ropert FE, Coker, Ir a Dayton, Tenn., despatch to the Nas! 
THORNDIKE SAVILLE, Tenn., Banner may be relied upon—ai 
Wa. pEB, MACNIDER Associated Press circulates it in these } 
then the science teacher in the Dayto 
School has been arrested under the nev 
QUOTATIONS law for teaching the theory of evolution. 
DEAN INGE ON SCIENCE AND us reconstruct the scene: 
RELIGION Mr. Scopes (the science teacher Nov 
THe Tennessee Legislature and Mr. Bryan _ girls, the nineteenth century produced in 
must see a new menace to the country, to relig- a man named Charles Darwin. After ex 
ion and to their own political future in Dean experiments, in which he found interesting 
Inge, of St. Paul’s. For the dean has had the ‘arity and progression in the forms of ani 
effrontery to say that religion and science are ™ they advanced from the ameba to the 
not natural enemies. He has even abused our he wrote s book on what he called the = 
evolution. Darwin, noting many physical lik 


institutions of free speech by declaring that: 
. between the monkey and man, as betwe 


“Personally, I do not believe Darwin’s theory 
: ' amceba and the monkey, but unable to dis 


of evolution presents any formidable problem precise animal link between the monkey 
to the chureh.” Nor did he stop there. He told said it was entertainable that there was 
of passing several hours in our Museum of Nat- _ jistorical, anatomical progression from the : 
ural History and “feeling a sense of gratitude to man. In that sense, man, he thought, 
for the new revelation which men of science are descended from the lower animal forms, 


contributing.” rectly from the monkey. Darwin wasn’t su 
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And it would 
But the despatch 


seems ridiculous enough. 


were not so serious. 

that the arrest is a deliberate attempt 
ver whether such a law can stand in the 

If it shall develop that Tennessee nor 
er state has the right to seek to impose 
yon knowledge, Mr. Scopes, ot the Day- 
rh School, will take rank as a protagonist 
The New York World. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 


TION BOARD AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


y 


preparation, the supervision, the scoring 


EXAMINATIONS 

College Entrance Examination Board, at 

meeting in New York on April 4, 
ul animously to conduct psychological ex- 
ons in June and in September, 1926, and 
zed an expenditure up to $15,000 “for 
and 
The 
the 


spe- 


the examinations. 


hold these examinations “under 


eporting” 


I new 
il] 


a technical committee of five 
ts who have worked on psychological exam- 


ns and who represent colleges belonging 
- 
1. 


he are 


brief 


sketch of the board’s interest in psy- 
] 


ogical tests in the past several years was 


} 


by Professor R. N. Corwin, of Yale, chair- 
the committee of review, in introducing 
esolution prepared jointly by the committee 
and the executive committee of the 


This 


ty ol a commission on psychological tests 


view 
interest found expression in the 
h reported at the annual meeting last No- 
The board at that time authorized its 


er. 


mmittees “to go forward with the preparation 


psychological tests, to consult psychologists 


l, if possible, to suggest a definite plan at the 


ril meeting. 


Tl 


” 


e members of the advisory committee of 


syehologists appointed were Professor Carl C. 


1" 
‘4 


gham, of Princeton University; Dr. Robert 
Yerkes, of the National Research Council, 


College. 


Protessor 


ré porte a 


executive committee, the commit 


and the advisory committee ol 


February 27 and on April 3. 


tion of various plans the commit 


he said, to the conclusion that should 


handle the psychological examinations without 


established outside agencies but 


the help ol 


=" 
psy hollow ists 


under the direction of 


a group ol 
6 ) : 99 
irom colleges belonging to the board 

the 
commit- 


all 


findings of the committee on preparation ol the 


Professor Corwin pointed out that 
procedure will do away with the usual 


tee of examiners and committee of revision; 


psychological papers will be reviewed by a di 
The 


more 


recting committee of five psychologists 


directing committee is to “appoint one or 
specialists, probably not of their own number, 


prep 


The directing commit 


who could give the time necessary for the 


aration of the papers.” 


tee is also to select an expert to take charge of 


the scoring. Professor Brigham, of Princeton, 


chairman of the directing committee, was pres- 


ent at the board meeting. 


Upon the passing of the two resolutions of 


fered by Professor Corwin providing for psy- 


chological examinations, Dr. Thomas 8. Fiske, 


} 


secretary of the board, presented the executive 


committee’s resolution by which the secretary is 
authorized “to expend $15,000, or so much 
thereot be prepart 
tion, the supervision, the scoring and the report 


held in 


stin 


as may necessary, for the 
ing of psychological examinations to be 
1926.” 


is that $5,000 will be neede 


Dr. Fiske explained that “the e 


1 for preparing tl 


papers, $5,000 for scoring the results a 9,000 
for collecting material of an experimer 
to per 


$15,000 appropriation 


acter petuate the examinations.” 


IN Exam 


INCREAS! 
The question of expense for the psycho! 
to a dl the 


the 


ogical 
whole 


1On i new 


examinations led scussion of 


question of fees and adopt 
by-law raising the examinatior 
1926 
taken, 


over this year and last 


didates in 
$1 


Fiske declared that, 


examinations 


Dr. 
because of the decreased purchasing power ol 


the dollar, a $10 fee 


was about equiv: lent to the 
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In response The nl tee Was given 
Williams Col- | ied best, to place advanced 
ions on Thursday morning and 
separate fee for the amination on Saturday afternoon. 
psychologica xamini 1 if taken alone, as this 
would bring up th ame point in -OSED SIMPLIFICATION 
single content-examinations. President Neilson inquired 


The new by-law, passed unanimously by the of the tendency in all the boar 


board and accordingly effective in 1926, pro- tions toward simplification, the Latin ey 


} 


vides that the examination fee for all candidates tions, of which there are eleven, could 
shall be $10 if applications and fees are re- down. Dean Howes, chairman of the co: 
ved by the secretary in accordance with the on revision in the ancient languages, agr 


folowing schedule: such action might well be taken, and th 
voted to authorize the committee on « 

For centers in the United States east of or o . 
eerneone i ed States east of or OM  tign schedule to deal with the propos 
the Mississippi, three weeks before the first day of > ° ° . 
: rie fication in Latin. 

the examinations; for other centers in the United A definiti > +] 
. , . A definition ot le requirement in 
States or in Canada, four weeks before the first ; s : . : 
. iraw “the i spirl I 
day of the examinations; and for all other centers ‘ rawn up in “the form and spirit of 
mendations made for French and Ger 


Applications and fees received later than this the Committee of Twelve of the Moden 


schedule demands may be accepted, at the econ guage Association,” was presented by Pr 


six weeks before the first day of the examinations. 


venience of the secretary, only when accompanied Corwin, chairman of the committee of 
in each instance by an additional fee of five With a view to the adoption of this requi 
dollars. at the meeting of the board next November 
he - af a a ‘jeta ose annlieatio ‘ . ' 
ie fee of a candidate whose application has  ¢ommittee was authorized to print and dist 
bee accepter av > > dex , > > mg ° ° ny 
een accepted may be refunded only if the request it to those interested. The same actio: 
for the cancellation of the application and the . 
ee PI taken regarding the report of the comr 
return of the fee reach the secretary at least one re , ‘ ee . 
: : appointed to revise the definition of the 
week in advance of the first day of the examina- : , . . 
on istry requirement. Upon recommendat 
the committee the board voted that the e» 


+ 


Dr. Fiske pointed out that the new by-law nation in geography “be known in futu 
reduces the rate for students taking examina- physical geography.” 
tions in foreign countries and reduces also the 
inereased rate for late application, which for- New Type ExaMINations 
merly was double the regular charge. Reporting for the commission on new t 
of examinations, Chairman Walter R. Mar 
SCHEDULE FOR 1926 referred to the fact that some questions o 
The examination schedule for 1926 had been new type have been authorized for the b 
the subject of much consideration, said President history examinations this year and he alluc 
Pendleton, of Wellesley, reporting as chairman 4 large experiment with the new type qu 
of the committee on examination schedule. The to be undertaken by the New York Reg 
schedule, as approved by the board for 1926, Mr. Marsh said that the board of regents 
will be as follows: set papers this June in physies, French, Gert 
i and Spanish, of which 80 per cent. of th 
Monday a. m., algebra; p. m. French. Tuesday . ; é‘ 
1g 3 tent will be new type questions. A tot 
a. m., English; p. m. history. Wednesday a.m., . ; ; 
psychological examination; p. m. geometry. 30,900 examination yapers will be W ritt 
Thursday a. m., Latin; p. m., physics, biology, these subjects. Mr. Marsh emphasized that 
zoology. Friday a. m., chemistry, botany and results can be expected only when new 
physical geography; p. m., German, Greek, Italian questions are framed by experts and li 
and Spanish. Saturday a. m., Latin 5 (poets), instances of unhappy results when quest 
Latin Q (sight translation of poetry), free hand were not well prepared. 


drawing, mechanical drawing. Dr. Fiske remarked that he received 
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what 


» suggested that the 


as to type examin 
commission 
finition. The board endorsing this 
Marsh said that the commissio: 

te a statement describing the new 

nations. 

son Farrand reported, as chairman ot 
on examination ratings, that col- 
itting students on the new plan of the 
not tavor giving candidates a direct 
their examination ratings. Dr. Far- 
! 


vy later as a delegate ot the 


e briet 
the National Conference on Uniform 
Requirements in English. The con- 
naking tew changes in books required 
and is moving toward one ¢efinite 
English, Dr. 


literary 


tion in Farrand said, to 


appreciation and power ol 


ry-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

t Woolley, of Mount Holyoke, who 

as chairman of the meeting, reported 
executive committee and referred to the 
ttee’s plan to celebrate next fall the 
{th anniversary of the founding of the 
torm 


ntranee Board. Some suitable 


ration is to be devised. It has been sug- 
President Woolley said, that this would 
be a fitting occasion for the inecorpora- 
the board. 
wing the meeting, which was held in the 
of Columbia University, the members of 
rd were the guests of the university for 
at the Faculty Club. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 





-DUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE INTELLECTUAL RESEMBLANCE 
OF TWINS! 


ressoR CurTIS MERRIMAN has recently 


ted to the publie a group of valuable 
concerning the intelligence of twins. It 
e first comprehensive study on the interest- 
nd important subject since the attempt of 


‘*«The Intellectual Resem 
Psychological Monographs, 


whole No. 152, pp. 58. 


tis Merriman, 
f MTwins,’’ 


No. 5, 


results are treated 
tistical analysis. 
stated: 

(1) ‘* Environment 


difference in 


cant 


2) ‘*Twins suffer no 


‘*There are two distinct types of twins.’’ 


rhe last conclusion is arrived at after a c 


parison of resemblance between members of 


like-sex pairs with unlike-sex pairs; the like 


sex pairs show much greater resemblance than 
the latter 


similar to siblings. The 


the unlike-sex pairs, appearing 


closely second con 
clusion is simply supported by the fact that 
the mean and median 1Q for the twins are 
practically the same as for the general popula 
tion. The first conclusion is an inference from 
the lack of any consistent change of the corre 


lation coefficient from younger twin pairs to 


older ones. It is the validity of this inference 
that some people will find difficult to accept. 

A few points are here suggested which might 
have rendered the results of the investigation 
more conclusive. (1) Reliability measures should 
have been reported, together with the correla- 
tions, so that the cause of the imperfect corre 


divided 


true difference of the 


lations could properly be bet ween 


ehance and members of 
In the present form, the value 


of the teacher’s ratings is especially dubious, as 


the twin pair. 


such estimates usually have a rather low relia- 
bility. 
taken 


(2) The effect of age should have been 


into consideration. Substantial correla 


tion would be expected, even were unselected 
children paired for age. With the exception of 
the Binet used, the 


correlations do not show what proportion of the 


seores, where the 1.Q. is 


resemblance is attributed to factors other than 


’* Archives of Philos 
Methods, 1905, 


2‘*Measurement of Twins, 


ophy, Psychology and Sceientifie 


No. 1. 
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las de rived, 


7 ] ; 
correlation coemeient. 


4] 
ne 


adaptable Irom | 


he coefficient 


Pearson 


Vitiating 


on coeincient 18 a 


y of estimating the positions « 
iduals of a population in one varia 
positions are know 

reference to the 
iation of the group. When it 
a population of one, the essenti 
have evaporated and correlation 1 
meaning. It seems that ( 
tirely adequate measure ot resemblan 
re semblance being expressed by 
differences representabl 


creasing 


quantities theoretically with 
Merriman’s formula 1-((a 
transfers the point o1 


but the zero 


ee ssfully 
blance to plus unity, 


—— : 
mean lack of resemblance, 


mean complete reversal. 


that whenever the 


terion -the mode of genesis of t 


cients and i 
nt. showing in every ’ : 
. with biology, the statistical analysis 


mate are singularly 
three voints from the 4 
. pe , has at least overthrown the conten 

Three explana- ’ : 
dike that the twin population 


reliability 


an inerease Ol 
younger to the older group. 
are possible, (1) the deereasing 


IONS fi 
of the IQ, 
IQ and (3) the increasing effect o 
ment from the lower to upper ages. As to which 


justify no de 


case 


ous one. 


(2) the inereasing variability of the 
. STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
f the environ- 


the data on hand = 


one is true, 
But a crucial test is practicable. 


cisive verdict 








